








“In wilden Leiden erwuchs er sich selbst.” 


DIE WALKURE, act i. 
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RAichard BWagners GBHildHood. 


oaweei& VENTY-SIX years have passed since the birth of 
ui Richard Wagner, whose anniversary we celebrate 
to-day. In these three quarters of a century much 
has happened to change the face of Europe and 
America, and to guide the stream of modern culture 
into fresh channels, but few branches of Art, if any, have shown 
so rapid a development as that of Music, whose final crown was 
set upon it by the Meister on the Bayreuth hill. 

Upon this day we may rest awhile and lift the curtain that 
veils the humble spot where Wilhelm Richard Wagner was 
ushered into life. Germany had just aroused itself once more to 
withstand the invading arms of France, and all around his native 
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town of Leipzig were sounds of war and sights of carnage. 
As Glasenapp says, in his “Life of Richard Wagner,”— 
the most complete and valuable of all the biographies of the 
Meister,—‘‘ A three days’ struggle in his nearest neighbourhood, 
an assault upon the city from three sides, the explosions of 
grenades in Briihl, and finally, the emancipation of the Fatherland 
from foreign sway,—these were the events that accompanied the 
first months of his life, and with the milk of a mother filled with 
anxiety for her country’s welfare and finally rejoicing over its 
salvation, he drank in that absorbing passion for his native land 
which never left the full-grown artist.” Of his mother we know 
but little, excepting that, like every true, good woman, she bore 
her countless trials in patience for her children’s sake. His father 
was a police-actuary, respected and esteemed in his own pro- 
fession, and even not a little renowned in his occasional appear- 
ances upon the amateur stage as an actor. 

But Richard never knew his father, for he was carried off by 
an epidemic fever that followed the slaughter outside the town, 
while the child was scarcely five months old. His mother’s 
scanty pension could hardly have supported long her family of 
seven children, and in the course of two years she married again— 
the comedian, Ludwig Geyer, who was himself also the author of 
one or two stage plays. Thus was the young Richard’s lot cast 
from the first among the disciples of Thespis, with whom, hence- 
forth, every incident of his life was destined to be associated. 
His step-father, however, desired to make the child a painter, an 
art in which he himself had gained some slight proficiency ; but 
neither in this nor in music did Richard, during Geyer’s lifetime, 
show any signs of talent. True that the latter, a few days before 
his death, on hearing the child playing an air from Der Fret- 
schiitz, said to his wife, ‘‘ Maybe the boy has musical talent” ; 
but, like Weber at a similar age, he showed no symptoms of the 
precocious skill that signalised Mozart and Mendelssohn. Natures 
of strong original fibre like Wagner’s and Beethoven’s must needs 
require more time to come to putting forth of leaves. 
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Geyer, who was employed in the Royal Theatre at Dresden, 
died when Wagner was only seven years old. In the early 
morning his mother came to each of her children and gave them 
their guardian’s parting message, but to Richard she said, “ He 
would fain that some great thing should come of thee.” This 
thought thenceforth took strongest hold of the child, and with all 
his little soul he determined to fulfil his father’s presage. His 
earliest passion was for Greece, his earliest thoughts were filled with 
the marvellous tales of Greek mythology, and in this we may see’ 
the fountain from which he drew the strong and simple lineaments 
of the characters of his later poems, in which the Grecian lofti- 
ness of spirit is ever showing beneath the Northern dress. When 
he was nine or ten years old, a school-fellow’s death was made 
the subject of a poem for his class; the prize fell to that of 
Richard, and thereon he determined to become a poet. By the 
age of fourteen he had translated for himself the first twelve books 
of the “ Odyssey,” had turned various portions of Shakespeare 
into German verse, and had even composed a drama, in which 
with daring pen he had welded the heterogeneous elements of 
Hamlet and King Lear into one extraordinary conglomerate. 

As for music, his masters had attempted to teach him the 
fingering of the pianoforte, but he seems to have had little 
patience for such drudgery, and to their despair he set himself to 
hammering out in his own fashion the overtures of Weber, whose 
Freischiitz had long become his favourite model. This master 
was at that period conductor of the Court Orchestra, and each 
time he left the theatre he must needs pass by the window of 
Wagner’s mother’s house, an object of awe and admiration to 
the boy. 

Of Beethoven he had not heard until he was informed of his 
death in 1827; but he was’ soon after to make the acquaintance, 
at Leipzig, of the works of the man with whom above all others 
he had most in common. Once introduced to the music of 
Egmont, he could not rest until he had obtained a work on 
harmony ; for he was determined that his own drama should be 
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wedded to music like that of the great master. Thus, when a 
boy of fifteen years, did he find at last the beginning of the two- 
fold path which his step-father had half-unconsciously discerned 
for him, and which, starting on the one side from Homer and 
from Shakespeare, and on the other from Beethoven and Weber, 
was destined at last to lead him to the temple of the Gral. 





Whe Wibelung’s Bing. 


A STUDY OF THE INNER SIGNIFICANCE OF RICHARD WAGNER'S 
MUSIC-DRAMA. 


PART IIL.—* DIE WALKURE.”* 


mE Ring and Hoard of the Nibelung are now in the 
Gan possession of the Giant Fafner, who, in the form of a 
monstrous dragon, lies like Darkness brooding over 
them in his cavern in the woods, knowing and 
recking nought of their virtues. To despoil the 
dragon of his treasure is the instant object of both Wotan and 
Alberich ; the latter hoping that by its means he may effect the 
overthrow of the Gods, and Wotan that by securing it from the 
grasp of the Nibelung he may avert the catastrophe. In other 
words, with the commencement of Dze Walkiire we enter upon 
those dark ages of ignorance and brutality in the history of the 
world, wherein, although the vices of selfishness, avarice, and 
hypocrisy are no less prevalent than in more polite periods, yet 
the material ascendancy, which these have it in their power to 
bestow, is obviated by the vacuous condition of the savage and 
untaught mind. This state of being is, as it were, negative, 
profitless alike for evil and for good, and therefore to convert this 
condition of stagnation into one of activity which he may direct 
for his own advantage, is the problem which now lies before both 
the Spirit of Evil and that of Religious Belief. But, as we have 


* The Chooser of the Slain, from Icelandic va/r—the slain in battle, and a¢ 
kjésa—to choose. 
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seen, the sovereignty of dogmatic creed is based upon its compact 
with ignorance, and thus by the former the victory over ignorance 
can never be completed ; by the bargain whose Runes are written 
on his spear-shaft Wotan is withheld from wresting the Ring from 
the dragon. For this purpose a new principle must be created,— 
the heroic principle in man, already suggested at the close of the 
Rheingold. Wotan now perceives that the victory is to be 
accomplished only by the soul which is free from the restraints of 


creed :— 

“ To work what foils me 
befits but one, 
a hero whose head 
I never have hallowed ; 
who, far from the god 
and free from his gift, 
blindly might, 
unbidden by me, 
for need alone 
and with means he knew, 
further the deed 
I must leave undone, 
that not my word had named, 
though nearest it was to my wish.” 

(Die Walkiire, act ii., sc. 2.) 


It is to be noted that Wotan is represented as foreseeing and 
longing for the triumph of Truth, although himself unable to 
bring it about, and even doomed in the end to oppose it. In the 
Edda also Odin possesses a two-fold nature. As Lord of the air 
he is God equally of summer and of winter, and in the latter 
character he occasionally appears, as hereafter in our poem, 
acting in hostility to his own offspring, the short-lived summer 
sun of the North. Wagner has, as we see, preserved this 
duality of character in Wotan, while attaching to it a further 
spiritual significance. Wotan’s opposition to the truth is con- 
trary to his own secret conviction. He is the Conscience of 
Creed: in him are typified the innermost veracity and pro- 
foundest thought of religious beliefs, begetting in the soul those 
aspirations which accomplish the end forbidden to the creeds 
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themselves, and which by that very deed give the death-blow to 
the latter, when their inner meaning has become obscured in the 
gathering mists of fiction and formality.* Mythologically, these 
aspirations are represented by the heroic race of the Walsungs,— 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, the twin brother and sister, children of 
Wotan, and their son Siegfried. The heroes with whose souls 
Walhall is filled, that by them may be defended the bulwarks of 
dogmatism, are of course quite distinct from the Walsungs, whose 
might is in their freedom from the restraints of creed. The 
former are not bodily introduced into the drama, except in the 
third act of Dze Walkiire, where the corpses of “ Wittich the 
Irming” and “Sintolt the Hegeling” are seen lying across the 
saddlebows of the Valkyrias as they ride from the fight. 

It was a custom with our Teutonic ancestors to erect their 
rude dwelling-houses around the trunk of a tree, which served as 
a central support to the edifice. Of this fashion is the house of 
Hunding, in which the first act of Dze Walkiire passes. But 
besides this allusion to an ancient custom there is a deeper signi- 
ficance in Wagner’s employment of the ash-tree as the house-prop 
of Hunding. It refers to a singularly beautiful conception of the 
old Norsemen, by whom the universe itself was symbolized as the 
mighty ash Yggdrasill, whose roots tend downwards deep into the 
kingdom of Death, and whose topmost branches, wet with mist, 
wave high above heaven. A perception of the unity of all life is 
embodied in Yggdrasill,—a perception, moreover, of the perennial 
growth and renovation of things. As the tree from the darkness 
underground, so life springs from death ; and as year by year after 
the passing away of winter's frosts the tree buds and blossoms 
anew in vernal beauty, so after the dreadful day of doom the earth 
shall arise from the engulfing waters fairer than before, and gods 

* Wotan as the Will is striving for that freedom from himself, which he 
foresees can only be accomplished by his own progeny. He seeks for this freedom 
among the manifestations of force, but, as the sequel will show, it is only by that 
spiritual power which rists above all material force, the power of universal love, 


that this freedom can be won for him and for the world ; when, in full conscious- 
ness of its emptiness, he willingly yields his worldly sway.—Zd. 
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and men shall live for ever new lives, bright with the gladness of 
the Golden Age restored. 

In the house of Hunding is typified the world of ignorance 
and barbarism. Night is drawing onwards, and a wild storm 
ending in dying mutters of thunder and gusty pattering of rain, as 
Siegmund enters hurriedly and sinks exhausted on the hearth. 
The incessant toils and rebuffs of the heroic soul in its long con- 
test with the powers of evil, its passionate yearnings, its flashes of 
joy ever again overclouded by the darkness of despair, are 
depicted in the words and the music of this and the following 
scenes. Siegmund relates the sad story of his troubles and mis- 
adventures. Misfortune lies upon him: whithersoever he turns 
he is fated to encounter but enmity and strife.* Finally he narrates 
how, being called on for aid by a maiden whose kinsfolk were 
forcing her to a loveless match, he slew many of the foe, yet at the 
last, overpowered by numbers, wounded and weaponless, he saw 
the maiden slain, and took refuge in flight. This maid, we may 
fancy, is the human soul in its first antagonistic impulse against the 
limitations which oppress it. But the soul is not yet prepared to 
pursue to the utmost its daring rebellion: it sees only confusion 
and despair as the consequences of its act, and stands wavering, 
appalled and remorseful. The rebellious feeling is slain, and the 
heroic enthusiasm which supported it, exhausted by its premature 
effort, is compelled to await, once more in concealment, another 
opportunity for its assertion. 

In the love of Siegmund and Sieglinde we recognise the 
mutual longing and attraction of the Male and Female elements of 
the soul. The union of this twin brother and sister, the children 
of Wotan, parted by the power of ignorance and barbarism, is in 
the end inevitable, because the one without the other is incomplete ; 
—the masculine element, the active, progressive, must be joined 
to the feminine, the receptive, intuitive, to form the perfect Spirit 
of Humanity. Their recognition of each other after long striving 


* Siegmund is the first embodiment of an unselfish principle, which finds its 
full expression later in Briinnhilde.—Zd@. 
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and suffering symbolizes the gradually awakening and ever- 
increasing consciousness of the soul, bursting through the clouds 
of ignorance and doubt, and finding its completion in the union of 
the two elements in Siegfried, the entirely free human soul. Only, 
moreover, at the moment of union and recognition is the sword 
Nothung,—offspring of Distress,—given into Siegmund’s grasp. It 
is the musical theme which represents this sword that we hear in 
the final scene of the Rhezngold, when the idea of the creation of 
the heroic principle first shapes itself in Wotan’s mind; and the 
sword itself, left in the ash Yggdrasill by the god for his son, who 
alone possesses the power to wield it, symbolizes the Spirit of 
Heroism, which afterwards in Siegfried’s hand smites asunder for 
ever the sceptre of Wotan.* 

The dark and brutal side of human nature, opposed to 
lofty thought or noble sentiment, and against whose enmity 
and tyranny the Wialsungs are ever contending, is typified in 
Hunding and his kindred. That their nature is closely allied to 
that of the Nibelungs, or embodiments of the purely material 
and ‘sensual element, is plainly discovered by the similarity of 
the musical themes relating to the one and the other. But what 
they lack in spirituality they supply with superstition. Hunding 
is especially ‘“ Fricka’s Knecht,”—Fricka’s servant or knave,— 
Fricka being, as we shall presently see, the type of formality in 
religion. 

With the commencement of the second act we are introduced 
to a new character,—Briinnhilde the Valkyria. By her and her 
eight sisters are symbolized the lofty passions and emotions 


* The bridal union of brother and sister which has brought down upon 
Wagner the condemnation of critics blind to the significance of the story, is also 
found in the Volsunga Saga. Their son in the old legend is not Sigurd (Siegfried), 
but Sinfiotli, who, however, as a personification of the young Sun of Spring, is but 
a of Sigurd, as well as a rejuvenation of his father Sigmund; and Wagner, 
therefore, in identifying him with his more famous half-brother, has done no 
violence to the mythological sense of the story, while gaining a condensation 
important to the drama. Among the Vana-worshippers of ancient Germany, 
we learn, the marriage of brother and sister was permitted, and this custom lingered 
in Bavaria as late as the eighth century. 
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which elevate the noble soul, and urge it continually onwards in 
the pursuit of the Ideal.* They are here represented as the 
daughters of Wotan and Erda, inasmuch as they are enkindled 
in the human breast by the religious or spiritual instinct in con- 
junction with the Law of Nature. But as in ancient times the 
most esteemed attribute of the soul was valour, so we find the 
Valkyrias mythologically portrayed as the Storm Spirits, who 
give strength and endurance to the heroes, who aid them in their 
battles, and who finally transport their souls to Walhall, there to 
sit and revel with Odin until Gods and heroes together perish on 
the day of his downfall. 

The most prominent of the sisters is Briinnhilde, the Spirit 
of Divine Truth, and thus of Love, of all Truth the divinest. 
Her Wotan instructs to assist Siegmund in the impending fight 
between the latter and Hunding. Hitherto Wotan has figured 
as the father and protector of the hero; for of all creeds in their 
youth the influences are helpful and ennobling ; and, indeed, the 
first downward step, the building of Walhall, was taken by the 
God in ignorance of its fatal consequences :— 

« Witlessly trod I 
ways of untrueness, 
hallowed by bargains 
what hid a harm : 
lied and misled me had Loge.” 
(Die Walkiire, act ii., sc. 2.) 

But the changing point now approaches. It is symbolized 
in the dialogue between Wotan and Fricka, who at length pre- 
vails upon the God to renounce and betray Siegmund to his 
death. Fricka appears as the protectress of the unhallowed 
marriage-bond between Sieglinde and Hunding, and broadly, 
therefore, as the enforcer of the observance of external forms, 
without regard to the animating spirit, deserted by which the 


* They are then the later manifestations of the Will evolving upon a higher, 
more spiritual plane. In these nine Walkiiren and their father Wotan we have a 
correspondence with the ten Elohim of the Kabbala, of which Malkuth, the bride, 
is fitly represented by Briinnhilde.—Zd@. 
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forms themselves remain no longer expressions of vital truth, but 
empty and lifeless; and her unhappy success in this critical 
contention typifies the gradual veiling of the “pure azured 
Heaven ” of Religion with the mists of formality, a process which 
has been exemplified with more or less completeness in the case 
of every creed known to the world. The character of Fricka, 
now fully exhibited, is suggested in more than one passage of the 
Rheingold. Wotan’s wish for extended sway she shares no more 
than she comprehends his need of the free hero, who shall do of 
his own might what the Gods may not accomplish. When Loge 
is telling of the wonders of the Rhinegold (Rheingold, sc. 2), her 
question is characteristic :— 
“ Would not as well 
the golden wealth 


be worn with its gleam 
by women for shining show ?” 


’ 


Doubtless the “shining show” of ritualism and ceremonial. 
To her Walhall is desirable, not as the strong fortress whence 
the world may be ruled, but as the fair dwelling-house whose 
walls shall confine Wotan to her side, and hinder his wide 
wanderings, his begetting of restless Valkyrias and _ brideless 
Walsungs. The Valkyrias, indeed, are working as yet in accord- 
ance with her will ; men’s minds must be elevated to the level of 
creed before they are prepared to soar to altitudes of freer com- 
prehension. But the period has arrived when the mind refuses 
longer to submit to the restrictions of formal Religion. The 
Walsungs have offended against Fricka’s law, and Wotan yields to 
her indignant demand that he withdraw his countenance from the 
luckless pair. He accordingly reverses his doom, and bids 
Briinnhilde fight for Fricka’s vassal. But the Spirit of divine 
Truth, hitherto obedient, becomes now hostile to the decaying 
power of creed: the Valkyria rebels against Wotan’s will, and 
ranks herself on the side of the struggling and advancing soul. 
Siegmund’s fall, however, she is powerless to prevent. The vic- 
torious hero who, strong in his freedom from the bonds of creed, 
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shall come of the Wilsung stock, is yet unborn. Siegmund is 
bound to the God, begotten and nurtured by him; his very 
sword, the heroic passion of the soul, is a gift from Wotan. 
Again, the musical theme which accompanies Siegmund’s first 
entrance into the drama is allied to that relating to the Runes of 
Bargain cut in the spear-shaft wherewith Wotan rules the world ; 
and by this resemblance it is suggested that the soul, in its yet 
incomplete and, as it were, blindly-groping condition, is still con- 
fined by old forms and creeds, by ignorance and superstition, from 
which the heroic mind is even yet unable to achieve its liberation. 
Thus is Nothung, in the hands of Siegmund, shivered upon 
Wotan’s spear, and it is only when forged anew by the free Spirit 
of Humanity—Siegfried—that it becomes trenchant enough, in 
its turn, to sever the shaft, or, in other words, to break forth to 
the light through the shattered bonds of circumstance and 
tradition. 

His sword broken, Siegmund falls dead at the hands of 
Hunding. Yet though the progressive instinct has for the 
present succumbed to the power of superstition, even in its fall it 
is not without victory. Hunding expires at Wotan’s nod imme- 
diately upon the death of his antagonist ; the rule of blind, brutal 
superstition is actually at an end, although it seems for the 
moment triumphant. And finally, notwithstanding the active 
fiery energy of the heroic soul is temporarily overthrown, its 
vitality is still latent in the suffering Sieglinde, who bears in her 
womb the coming Liberator of Humanity, 

The third act opens with the famous scene of the Valkyrias, 
who appear in lightning-flashes, galloping like rushing storm- 
winds on their way to Walhall with the slain warriors, and greet- 
ing each other with wild laughter and cries like the neighing of 
horses. The strong and noble souls, who in all ages are found 
supporting the cramping limitations of dogmatic creed, and 
opposing, with honest though mistaken zeal, the growth of truc 
freedom, are, as I said before, typified in these heroes, the 
champions of Walhall. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
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these heroes, in common with the other characters of the drama, 
are types of principles, not of persons. Though there is probably 
no one in whom exists not some germ, however undeveloped, of 
the Walsung spirit, yet so many noble minds there are thus 
pitifully misdirected, forging new fetters in place of lightening the 
old! The true nature of their connection with Wotan is elucidated 
by the following passage from his discourse to Briinnhilde 


(Die Walkiire, act ii., sc. 2) :— 
“T sought 
in you Walkiiren 
ways to foil 
what the Wala unfolded 
there was to fear— 
a fall unbefitting to Walhall. 
That strong for strife 
might find us the foe, 
heroes I bade you to bring me. 
Whom under our harness 
we always had hampered, 
the men in whose hearts 
we had hindered the might, 
whom in treacherous bargains’ 
bands we had tangled, 
abated and filled 
with fettering blindness, 
you now were to sting 
to noise and to struggle, 
their strength feed! 
with unstinting fight, 
that troops of trusty war-men 
might hail me in Walhall’s hall.” 


Briinnhilde has saved Sieglinde: she herself awaits now the 
doom of Wotan. To her sisters she appeals in vain for aid ; they 
pity her, and seek indeed to shelter her from Warfather’s tem- 
pestuous wrath, but in her daring revolt they take not part. 
Thus faith in creeds, even when abandoned of the spirit which 
was their essence, is in no wise inconsistent with feelings the most 
noble and most elevated ; nor, however hopeless the task, will the 
walls of Walhall want devoted defenders and constant champions 
until the day of their downfall has arrived. 
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The last scene of Die Walkiire symbolizes the final separation 
of creed from the Spirit of Truth which has hitherto been its vital 
support. It is Briinnhilde who has been the worker of Wotan’s 
will ; she who, with her sisters, has filled Walhall for his behoof 
with souls of warriors and heroes. In other words, the sway of 
religious belief over humanity has been maintained and extended by 
means of the spirit of devoted earnestness and veracity which lay at 
the heart ofit. But allis now changed. The faith which once gave 
birth to and nourished the noblest aspirations of humanity has 
now lost sight of truth in a maze of external forms and trivialities. 
The Spirit of Truth is forced to rebel, and the divorce of truth from 
falsehood, of earnestness from formality, is completed when Wotan 
solemnly renounces Briinnhilde, and sentences her to unbroken 
sleep until a hero shall awaken her, who is “freer than he, the 
God.” At her own request her sleep is fenced around by the 
fierce flames of Loge, which can be penetrated by him only who 
knows not fear; for truth is indeed hard to discover, and he alone 
is worthy of her who can pierce unsinged the devouring fire of 
falsehood, and to whom every obstacle is but an incentive to 
further endeavours. 

The stage at which we have arrived at the close of Die 
Walkiire may be thus briefly expressed :— 

1. Creed for ever divorced from veracity: the transient 
triumphant for a time over the permanent. 

2. The human soul as yet unable to vanquish the powers 
of superstition and ignorance, and temporarily overwhelmed by 
them. 

3. The Spirit of Divine Truth hidden from the view of the 
soul in fire-girt slumber, until such time as the soul, by its own 
vital force, shall have broken the chains which now bind it, and 
shall have attained the ability to awaken her.* Ww. C. Warp. 


* Another cycle in the evolution of the world is completed, and once more 
the universe falls into the sleep from which it had been roused when this second 
period began, and out of which it will again awake for the great battle of contend- 
ing forces that fills the remainder of the drama.— Za. 
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Schopenbhauer’s “Die Well als Wille 
und Borsfellung.” 
( Continued.) 


‘* Not merely philosophy, but also the fine arts, work at bottom towards the 
solution of the problem of existence. For in every mind that once gives itself up 
to the purely objective contemplation of nature, a desire has been excited, however 
concealed and unconscious it may be, to comprehend the true nature of things, of 
life, and existence.” SCHOPENHAUER. 
HE aim of ARCHITECTURE, as a fine art, is to show 

forth clearly some of the ideas which represent the 

Will at the lowest grade of its objectivity, such as 

gravity, cohesion, rigidity, hardness, those universal 

qualities of stone, those first, simplest, most inarticulate 
manifestations of will,—the bass notes of nature; and after these, 
light, which, in, many respects, is their opposite. Architecture, 
and music are the antipodes of each other. The oft-quoted 
remark, which has been traced to Goethe, that “‘ Architecture is 
frozen music,” is true only in the limited sense of outward form. 
There is no inner analogy between the two arts, which are entirely 
different to each other. Their sole resemblance lies in sym- 
metrical connection and distribution. ‘Indeed, it would be 
absurd,” writes Schopenhauer, ‘‘to wish to put on the same level 
in essential respects the most limited and the weakest of the 
arts and the most far-reaching and powerful.” 
We shall deal more fully with this point when we arrive at 
the analysis of our philosopher's metaphysics of music. 

The true aim of Architecture may be described in two words— 
Support and Burden. The vertical line which shows itself in 
column, buttress, tower, turret, pinnacle, etc., is that of support ; 
the horizontal line which shows itself in roof, entablature, arch, 
etc., is that of burden. In other words, the sole zsthetic material 
of Architecture is the conflict between rigidity, the vertical, and 
gravity, the horizontal,—gravity which seeks to reach the earth, 
and rigidity which opposes and prevents this consummation, 
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This is the constant theme of Architecture. In the same way, 
the form which each part assumes must be determined by its 
relation to the whole, and by no means arbitrarily. Our philo- 
sopher affirms that were we to discover, in a work of Architecture, 
that that which we had supposed to be stone was only pumice- 
stone, our pleasure would be materially lessened ; and we should 
experience a similar disappointment if we learned that it was 
made of wood when we had taken it for stone. For this would 
weaken the relation between rigidity and gravity, as these forces 
manifest themselves in a much less degree in a wooden than in a 
stone building. 

In addition to rigidity and gravity, the nature of light, that 
most gladdening of all things, which in all religions symbolizes 
salvation, receives considerable elucidation from its relationship 
to Architecture. A good architect will always plan his work in 
accordance with the effects of climate and of light, in the same 
way as he will endeavour to attain an zsthetic end in spite ot 
other considerations which are foreign to them. Works of Archi- 
tecture can scarcely be too large, but can easily be too small. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact that only great masses can 
adequately and forcibly make the action of gravitation apparent 
and impressive in any great degree. 

The secret of good Architecture, according to Schopenhauer, 
“is traceable to the fact that it goes. at once to its end, naively, 
by the shortest and most natural path, and thus clearly reveals 
this end through the work itself. Tasteless Architecture, on the 
other hand, is roundabout, is full of caprices, and plays with the 
means of the art without understanding its aims, as children play 
with the tools of grown-up people.” This failure to recognize 
clearly the precise goal at which he directs his efforts is called by 
Schopenhauer, in another place, “the fundamental characteristic 
of the dabbler” (‘der Grundcharakter der Pfuscherei”). The 
good antique style of Architecture fulfils the necessary requirements 
much in the same way as does antique pottery, the contemplation 
of which suggests the reflection that had nature wished to pro- 
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duce such things it would have done so in these forms. A 
certain sort of beauty is not to be denied to the so-called Gothic 
style; but any attempt to oppose it to the antique style as its 
equal, Schopenhauer calls a barbarous presumption. The 
pleasure which we derive from Gothic works is held to be 
mainly due to the association of ideas, and to historical remi- 
niscences,—thus, to a feeling which is foreign to art. Gothic 
art is conceived in a somewhat subjective spirit; the antique 
style, alone, is entirely objective. 

The remarks upon Scutrture are prefaced by an altogether 
masterly analysis of our conception of Beauty.* Our thinker 
shows, with convincing clearness, that no knowledge of the 
beautiful is possible a posteriorz, and from mere experience ; that 
it is always, at least in part, a frzorz. In nature’s forms (such, 
¢.g., as the human form) the beautiful effect is produced by a 
complex juxtaposition of parts rarely met with, all of which work 
harmoniously together for the expression of the whole. But in 
art the beautiful is not achieved by imitating nature. “For 
how,” says Schopenhauer, “is the artist to recognise the perfect 
work which is to be imitated, if he does not anticipate the 
beautiful defore experience? And besides this, has nature ever 
produced a human being perfectly beautiful in all his parts? It 
has accordingly been thought that the artist must seek out the 
beautiful parts distributed amongst a number of different human 
beings, and out of them construct a beautiful whole; a perverse 
and foolish opinion. For, it will be asked, how is he to know 
that just these forms and not others are beautiful”? As we 
have said, it is known, to a great measure, @ Jrzorz, although this 
anticipation, nevertheless, requires experience by which it may be 
roused into being—analogous, as Schopenhauer has pointed out 
in another place, to the instinct of the brutes, “which although 
guiding the action a Jriori, yet requires determination by motives 
in the details of it.” But whereas all of us are more or less 


* Vide pp. 257-267 of the Second Edition of the original ; and pp. 283-292 
of Haldane and Kemp’s translation. 
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made aware of human beauty, the true artist recognises it with 
such force and clearness that he is enabled to present it as he can 
never have beheld it, surpassing nature in his representations. 
“Thus, as it were, he understands the half-utlered speech of 
nature, and articulates clearly what she only stammered forth.” 

Schopenhauer designates as absurd the opinion—expressed 
by the Socrates of Zenophon—that the Greek sculptors arrived at 
the Ideal of Beauty empirically, by collecting individual, beautiful 
parts, such as a knee here, a foot there, and soon. It has been 
said of Shakespeare that he first of all exercised his powers, 
of observation, and then from his own wide experience drew 
forth his wondrous characters, “so true, so sustained, so 
profoundly worked out.” But a little reflection should show 
that this position is untenable. ‘“ The man of genius produces 
the works of poetic art by means of an anticipation of what is 
characteristic, just as he produces the works of plastic and 
pictorial art by means of a prophetic anticipation of the 
beautiful; yet both require experience as a pattern or model 
for thus alone can that which is dimly known a@ priori be called 
into clear consciousness, and an intelligent representation of it 
become possible.” 

A large proportion of Schopenhauer’s remarks upon sculpture 
deal with the question why the Laocoon in the celebrated group 
does not cry out. This fact continually calls forth a great deal of 
surprise, for it is said any of us would immediately cry out if we 
were in his place. Winckelmann accounted for it by making 
Laocoon a Stoic, “ who considered it beneath his dignity to cry 
out secundum naturam, but added to his pain the useless con- 
straint of suppressing all utterance of it.” He further saw in 
him “the tried spirit of a great man who writhes in agony, and 
yet seeks to suppress the utterance of his feeling and to lock it 
up in himself. He does not break forth into loud cries as in 
Virgil, but only anxious sighs escape him,” etc. Lessing, on the 
other hand, explained this by alleging that crying out was incon- 
sistent with beauty; and he argued that a merely passing state of 
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no duration should not be represented in motionless works of art. 
But against this contention, as Schopenhauer points out, is a 
formidable array of magnificent figures, which are represented in 
transitory motions, dancing, wrestling, catching, etc. Goethe 
and Hirt have each dealt with it, the former maintaining that a 
momentary action is allowable, and the latter explaining the fact 
that the Laocoon does not cry out on the ground that he is on 
the point of death from choking. 

Each and all of these explanations Schopenhauer designates 
far-fetched and insufficient (Mihsam, unzulingliche Griinde). 
While admitting at once that the Laocoon would certainly cry 
out in his position, he affirms that it is not expressed in the 
group, for the simple reason that its expression lies quite 
outside the province of sculpture. As he truly says, “a 
shrieking Laocoon could not be produced in marble, but 
only a figure with the mouth open, vainly endeavouring to 
shriek ; a Laocoon whose voice has stuck in his throat. The 
essence of shrieking, and consequently its effect upon the onlooker 
lies entirely in sound, not in the distortion of the mouth.” A 
continuous effort without effect, such as this, is compared to the 
story of the practical joker who stopped the horn of a night- 
watchman with wax while he was asleep, and then awoke him 
with a cry of fire, and amused himself by watching his vain 
endeavours to blow the horn. An instance of an analogous 
artistic mistake in the domain of painting is to be seen in the 
picture of the “Slaughter of the Innocents,” by Guido Reni, at 
Bologna, where six shrieking, widé-open mouths are painted with 
a ludicrous result. In poetry, on the other hand, the expression 
of shrieking is quite legitimate ; therefore Virgil makes Laocoon 
cry out; Sophocles allows Philoctetus to do the same; and, as 
Schopenhauer remarks, he must actually have done so on the 
ancient stage. 

PainTinc.—Kant’s limitation on the esthetic side is well 
known. He had seen no picture-galleries, and he referred to print- 
collectors merely as an illustration of an amiable weakness, Plato 
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was almost equally deficient in esthetic insight; for he held that 
the painter simply endeavoured to be imitative, to imitate the 
appearances of things, not at all touching their real existences, 
their Ideas (“ Republic,” book x.). This may or may not have 
been a fair criticism upon the painting of his period. But 
Schopenhauer’s thought led him far nearer to the truth of the 
matter when he contended that, on the contrary, the object of 
art (and consequently of the painter) is that very Platonic Idea 
which the Greek philosopher believed to be at the foundation of 
all phenomena, but to which he distinctly says the painter's aim 
is never directed. 


Before we ascertain how far, and with what force of argument, 
he sustains this contention, the somewhat surprising fact should 
be noted that although vol. i. of “Die Welt” was published 
so long ago as 1818 its author should still have written so 
extremely well upon the question that is for ever agitating the 
minds of painters, critics, and amateurs, but which has never 
reached such proportions as it has to-day—viz., the place which 
sudject holds in painting ; its importance or non-importance, The 
old school maintains that, other things being equal, a picture with 
a noble or ideal subject is a greater picture than one without. 
The new school denies this, and practically affirms, with great 
sincerity of conviction be it said, that Art is not elevating; that 
it has nothing to do with morality ; that it matters not whether an 
artist paints a Virgin and Child or pigs in a sty, so long as he 
shows himself a technical painter, a master of draughtsmanship, 
of colour, of chiaroscuro, and of tone; that the act of imagination 
necessary to weld these together into an organic whole, which 
will convey a beautiful, esthetic effect upon the beholder, is all 
the painter is concerned with ; that any religious, allegorical, or 
story-telling element does not assist this effort of imagination ; it 
is therefore foreign to painting, and the artist must not occupy 
himself therewith. This controversy has its analogue in another 
art, poetry. Southey condemned Byron’s verses as “an offence 
to religion and morality” ; Mr. Swinburne calls this “an entirely 
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irrelevant plea.” Could Byron write beautiful verses? Had he 
the gift of melodious speech? Could he sémg? These are the 
sole points to be considered, is the pleading of our living poet. 

But without trenching further upon a subject which would 
take a volume to treat adequately, we must turn to Schopenhauer’s 
views thereon. 

First of all, then, allegory is entirely rejected as something 

quite foreign to the true aim of painting. ‘Allegories in plastic 
and pictorial art are, therefore, nothing but hieroglyphics; the 
artistic value which they may have as perceptible representations 
belongs to them not as allegories, but otherwise. That the 
‘Night’ of Correggio, the ‘Genius of Fame’ of Hannibal Carracci, 
and the ‘ Hours’ of Poussin are very beautiful pictures, is to be 
separated altogether from the fact that they are allegories. 
If, then, an allegorical picture has artistic value, it is quite separate 
from, and independent of, what it accomplishes as allegory.” 
What really produces the effect which allegory secures is the 
abstract thought, not the object of perception. And in support of 
this view our philosopher examples the supposititious case of 4 man 
who has discovered some grand truth which has not been received 
with credence ; an allegorical picture of Time lifting a veil and 
disclosing the naked figure of Truth would affect him powerfully ; 
but the same effect would be produced by the simple sight of the 
legend : “ Le temps découvre la vérité.” 

The degenerate style of allegory which is called symbolism is 
instanced by a picture by Hannibal Carracci, where Voluptuous- 
ness is represented as clothed in a yellow dress, to indicate that 
her lovers soon fade and become yellow as straw. And had 
Schopenhauer lived later he could have quoted an example in our 
own time, the late D. G. Rossetti, a gifted poet, but as a painter 
little more than a cultivated amateur, with a true sense of colour, 
but who lacked a sound and masterly technique, and in whose 
breast symbolism had attained to entirely undue proportions. 

Historical painting, like sculpture, has for its principal object, 
besides beauty and grace, character. . But, whereas all individuality 
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and action is significant, there is an outward and an inward 
significance. The inward significance concerns art; the outward 
belongs to history. As Schopenhauer says: “An action which is 
of the highest significance for history may in inward significance 
be a very ordinary and common one ; and, conversely, a scene of 
ordinary daily life may be of great inward significance, if human 
individuals, and the inmost recesses of human action and will 
appear in it in a clear and distinct light. Further, the outward 
and the inward significance of a scene may be equal and yet very 
different. Thus, for example, it is all the same, as far as inward 
significance is concerned, whether ministers discuss the fate of 
countries and nations over a map, or boors wrangle in a beer- 
house over cards and dice, just as it is all the same whether we 
play chess with golden or wooden pieces. But apart from this, 
the scenes and events that make up thelife of so many millions of 
men, their actions, their sorrows, their joys, are on that account 
important enough to be the object of art, and by their rich variety 
they must afford material enough for unfolding the many-sided 
Idea of man.” 

Take, e.g., the instance afforded by the great Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century. Their art, although for the most part 
occupied with portraits of Burgomeister and their wives, and with 
rural merry-makings not always of the most restrained description, 
possesses considerable inward meaning, for it throws much light 
upon the “ many-sided Idea of man” (and this always in its wide 
and universal aspect), which underlies the particular event 
depicted. 

“The highest and most admirable achievements of the art 
of painting,” however, are maintained to be those of some of the 
Italian painters of religious subjects of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; notably the earlier works of Raphael and Correggio, 
in which the ethical spirit of Christianity receives such marvellous 
illustration. These are generally merely groups of saints with 
the Saviour, often still a child, with His mother, angels, etc. But 
in their eyes, the sure index of the mind, reposes that “peace that 
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passeth all understanding,” that sublime resignation which is the 
secret of all happy living. This is conversion, salvation, the inner- 
most spirit of Christianity, as of the Indian philosophy; the 
suppression of will,-and with it of the whole inner being of this 
world. And this Schopenhauer finds to be the summit of all art. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
CHARLES DOWDESWELL. 





Meligion and Arf. 


(Translated from Richard Wagner’s Religion und Kunst, 1880.) 
Part II. 


—yi\F we trace the development of the human race in the 
phases which we are wont to call historical on account 
of the greater reliability of their record, we shall the 
more readily understand how it was that the religions 
which arose in this historical period fell ever deeper in 
their inward spirit the longer was their outward rule established. 
The two most lofty religions——Brahmanism with its offspring 
Buddhism, and Christianity,—teach renunciation of the world and 
all its passions, and thus set themselves against the tide of the 
great world-stream, which in truth they could not stem. Their 
outer maintenance appears thus to be explicable only because, on 
the one hand they brought to the world the knowledge of sin, and 
on the other they took advantage of this knowledge to erect, by 
the side of the temporal despotism over man’s body, a spiritual 
despotism over his soul ; which latter rule, keeping pace with the 
universal degradation of the human race, gradually distorted the 
purity of religious conscience until its inner essence was completely 
lost to view. 

This doctrine of man’s original sin, which forms the basis ot 
each of these sublime religions, remains a dead letter to the so- 
called “ Free-thinker,” who will neither allow to the established 
Church the adjudication of sin, nor to the State the right to brand 
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particular actions of men as crimes. Though the right in each 
case may be open to question, yet we are not justified in calling 
in question also the inner core of religion itself; for we must 
clearly discern that it is not the religions themselves that are guilty 
of their fall, but rather the fall of mankind, as arraigned before the 
judgment-seat of history, has brought their ruin in its train. This 
degradation we see following its course with such resistless force 
that it must needs bend to itself even every attempt at opposition. 

This hideous march of events we can trace most clearly in the 
distortion of this very doctrine of Sin itself; and, therefore, we 
feel that we shall best illustrate our contention by dealing with 
the Brahmanical doctrine of the sinfulness of killing living 
creatures, and of employing the carcasses of murdered animals as 
food. 

By probing deeper the sense of this teaching and the prohi- 
bition to which it gave birth, we may discover the root of all true 
religious conviction, and thus grasp the inner meaning of the world 
in its essence and its manifestation. For this teaching had its 
origin in the recognition of the unity of all that lives, and of the 
illusion of our physical senses, which disguise for us this unity 
under the cloak of an infinitely complex variety and multiplicity. 
This teaching was thus the offspring of the deepest metaphysical 
reasoning, and when the Brahmin pointed to the manifold appear- 
ances of the world and said, ‘‘ This is thyself!” the consciousness 
was awakened in man that in the sacrifice of his fellow-creatures 
he mangled and devoured himself. Until this day the religious 
conscience of the Brahmin and the Buddhist has stood firm as a 
rock in the belief that the lower animals are only separated from 
man by the grade of their intellectual faculties; that that which 
precedes all intellectual attainments, in its suffering and desire, is 
the same Wil-to-/ive in the animals as in reasoning man; that 
this one Will it is which strives for peace and freedom amid this 
world of changing forms and transitory phenomena ; and, finally, 
that this appeasement of tumultuous longing can only be attained 
by the most actively conscious practice of gentleness and compas- 
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sion for everything that breathes. We have heard that about the 
middle of the past century certain English speculators bought up 
the whole rice-harvest of India and thus produced a famine in the 
land, destroying three millions of the natives; yet none of these 
hungering outcasts could be induced to slaughter and to feast upon 
the animals that shared their homes; the latter only suffered 
hunger when their masters first had felt its pangs. A sublime 
proof of the reality of a religious belief, in confessing which the 
believers themselves have passed beyond the confines where 
“ History” reigns. 

If, on the other hand, we follow closer the course of the human 
race, in the actions that history loves to document, we are forced 
to ascribe its miserable brutality and vice to the same mad fancy 
which prompts the savage animal to fall upon its prey, no longer 
urged by hunger, but by sheer pleasure in its raging strength. 
Though Physiologists are still divided as to whether Man was 
intended by Nature to feed exclusively on fruits, or to partake 
withal of flesh, history, from its first glimmer down till now, shows 
us Man’s unceasing progress as a beast of prey. As such he 
conquers every country, subjugates the fruit-fed races, by con- 
quering other conquerors founds mighty kingdoms, builds up states, 
and sets up civilisations in order to feed upon his prey at rest. 

Insufficient as is our scientific evidence of the first origin of this 
historical development, yet we may safely assume that the birth- 
place and the earliest home of the human family were set in sunny 
lands, blessed with a boundless wealth of vegetation. It is more 
difficult to decide what mighty change it was that forced a great 
portion of the human race to leave its birthplace and wander forth 
into wilder and inhospitable regions. At the first dawn of history, 
we find the nations that first inhabited the present Indian 
peninsula dwelling among the cold valleys of the Himalayan 
highlands, and leading a pastoral and agricultural life ; from hence, 
led by a religion whose gentleness appealed to the herdsman’s 
mind, we see them return to the lower valleys of the Indus, and 
thus once more take possession of their ancient home, the delta of 
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the Ganges. Great and deep must have been the impression 
made by this journeying and return upon the minds of the races 
who had gone through its experience. They found a smiling 
Nature offering with willing hand its varied products for their 
life-needs. The people, fed without want or care, must perforce 
have been led by earnest meditation upon their surroundings to 
deep reflection upon a world in which they had erstwhile learnt 
the pains of need and weary toil, the hard necessity of strife and 
warfare for possession. To the Brahmin, feeling himself born 
for a second time into the world, the warrior must have appeared 
a necessary guardian of external peace, and therefore an object of 
his sympathy ; but the huntsman was to him an object of horror, 
and the slaughterer of man’s friends, the domestic animals, a 
being inconceivable. No boar's fangs were developed from this 
people’s teeth (z¢., it took no pleasure in the chase), and yet 
it retained a courage unequalled by any race on earth, for it 
bore at the hands of its later persecutors every torture and every 
pang of death, strong in the purity of its gentle creed, from 
which, unlike the professors of every other religion, no Brahmin 
and no Buddhist could be divorced for sake of fear or gain. 
But in the same valleys of the Indus we see the separation at 
work by which cognate races divided themselves from those 
returning to their ancient home, and pressed westwards to the 
far regions of hither-Asia. Here, in the course of time, we find 
them as conquerors and founders of mighty dynasties, erecting 
ever miore enduring monuments of history. These races had 
wandered through the wastes which separate the outer Asiatic 
confines from the Indus ; the beasts of prey, tortured by hunger, 
had taught them here to seek their sustenance no longer from the 
milk of their herds, but from their flesh, until blood at last, and 
blood alone, seemed fitted to sustain the conqueror's courage. 
Already the wild steppes of Asia, stretching northwards from the 
Indian highlands, whither once the flight from Nature's terrible 
convulsions had driven the inhabitants of milder regions, had 
called forth the full strength of the human beast of prey. From 
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thence, throughout all time, early and late, have poured the floods 
of destruction and annihilation of all attempt to win once more the 
gentleness of manhood, as we see in the earliest traditions of the 
Iranian peoples, dealing as they ever do with their eternal war- 
fare with the Turanian dwellers in the steppes. Attack and 
defence, need and war, victory and defeat, tyranny and slavedom, 
all sealed with the seal of blood: this is from henceforth the 
record of the history of Man. The victory of the strong is 
followed close by effeminate downfall, brought about by slavery 
to culture taught them by the conquered; whereupon ensues 
destruction of the degenerate race by new and untrained powers 
of still less satiable blood-lust. Falling to ever lower depths, 
blood and slain carcasses appear to be the only fitting pabulum of 
the conquerors of the world. 

The feast of Thyestes would have been a conception impossible 
to the dwellers by the Indus; yet with such ghastly pictures could 
the human fancy play, now that the slaughter of man and beast 
had won its daily mede. Shall the imagination of modern 
civilised man recoil in horror before such pictures, when it has 
accustomed itself to the sight of a Paris slaughter-house in its 
early morning trappings, or perhaps to the horrors of a field of 
carnage on the evening of some glorious victory? In truth, we 
seem only to have carried the spirit of Thyestes’ feast still further 
in its development, and trained ourselves to a heartless illusion 
about things which lay before our elders in all their naked 
ghastliness. Even those nations which had pressed over into 
Asia as conquerors could still express their consternation at the 
depths to which they had sunk, by means of religious symbolism 
such as we find implanted in the Parsee creed of Zoroaster. 
Good and Evil, Night and Day, Ormuzd and Ahriman, Strife 
and Action, Creation and Destruction ;—‘“‘Sons of the Light avoid 
the Shadow, expiate the Evil, and fulfil the Good!”—We see 
here the expression of a spirit akin to that of the old Indus 
people, but stained with sin and in doubt as to the outcome of the 
never fully-decided strife. 
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Yet the erring Will of the human race, made conscious of 
itself by reason of the pains and sufferings of its sin, sought 
another refuge from the corruption that disgraced its inbred 
nobleness; to highly-gifted branches, though the Good might 
seem a difficult task, the Beautiful was a light achievement. 
Seized with the full idea of the Will-to-live, the Greek, far from 
avoiding knowledge of the awesome side of life, took this very 
knowledge for the material of his inspiration. He saw the horror 
with actuality of perception ; but this actuality became for him a 
spur to representation which, by very reason of its actuality, was 
fair to see. Thus we perceive in the workings of the Grecian 
spirit, a kind of pastime, an interchange of form and content, in 
which the very joy in beauty of form o’ermasters all the horrors 
of content. All-satisfied with this, glad in the appearance, since 
in this it has bound fast the actuality of experience, it asks no 
more what may be the goal of being; like the teachings of the 
Parsee, it leaves uncertain still the strife of good and ill ; willing 
to crown a lovely life by death, it strives alone to draw the lines 
of beauty even on the face of death. 

We have called this in a higher sense a pastime, namely, a 
play of the intellect in its emancipation from the Will, which it 
only now serves in the light of a mirror in which it may behold 
itself,—thus it is the pastime of the “rich in spirit.” But it is the 
very essence of this world that all steps of the development of 
the manifestations of Will, from the blind movements of the 
primeval elements, through all the lower phases of organisation, 
up to the most elaborate processes of the human intellect, take 
place beside each other at once in space and time; the highest 
organisation can only witness its own operations as based upon 
the bed-rock of the rawest manifestations of Will. Thus the 
flower of Grecian genius was bound by the same conditions of 
complex being, which has for its foundation the mundane globe, 
moving in unceasing obedience to fixed laws, with all its count- 
less, downward grades of ever rawer and more inexorable elements. 
Like a lovely dream of manhood it long filled the world with an 
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illusory perfume, to bathe in which, however, was only given to 
souls that had freed themselves from the chains of Will. Yet 
what else but a heartless mummery could such delight well be, 
when we are forced to recognise that blood and carnage, un- 
fettered and ever fresh let loose, rage among the nations of 
mankind, might alone is master, and freedom of soul seems only 
to be bought at price of serfdom of the world? But a heartless 
mummery, as we have called it, must Art ever be, and all enjoy- 
ment of emancipation from the despotism of Will, when sought by 
its means, so long as there is nothing more than this in art. The 
attainment of the za@ea/ was ever the work of the individual 
genius, and that which survived the work of genius was only the 
trick of educated technique; thus we see Greek talent flourish- 
ing throughout the mighty Roman Empire, without its drying 
one tear of the poor, or forcing one sigh from the stony heart of 
the rich. If a broader patch of sunlight might in the distance 
dazzle us, as we see it spread out in peace above the reign of the 
Antonines, we might class it as a triumph, however short-lived, 
of the artistic and philosophical spirit over the rough excitement 
of the restless opposing forces of Will. Yet it is only the surface 
that could deceive us, inducing us to confound benumbment 
with restful peace. On the other hand, it must seem the height 
of folly to attempt to restrain force by howsoever judicious a 
transmutation of force. Even that universal truce rested only 
upon the “right of the strongest,” and since the human race first fell 
beneath the curse of blood-hunger it has never ceased to seek its 
unique claim to possession and enjoyment in that same “ right.” 
To the art-creative Greek, no less than to the rudest Barbarian, 
it was the only law that shaped the world. There is no blood- 
guiltiness which this fair-fashioning race did not exercise in 
rabid hate upon its neighbour; until the stronger fell in turn 
upon it too, this stronger again fell victim to a yet more powerful, 
and thus century upon century, drawing ever into the circle of 
action fresh battalions of brute force, have at last cast the nations 
of to-day behind a phalanx of yearly expanding giant cannons and 
armoured walls. 
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Amid the rage of violent theft and blood-lust it has always 
come home to the consciousness of the sages of mankind that the 
human race was victim of a mortal disease that held it thrall to 
ever-waxing degeneration. Many an evidence from the life of 
men in natural conditions, and from the dawn of old traditions, 
had shown them the natural constitution of man, and that his 
present state is a departure therefrom. In the form of a mystery 
Pythagoras revealed the doctrine of vegetarianism; since his 
time no philosopher has reflected upon the essence of the world 
without reverting to his teaching. Silent communities were 
founded, and, buried from the tumult of the world, practised 
this teaching as a religious means of purification from sin and 
suffering. Among the poorest and most outcast of the human 
race appeared the Saviour, no more to teach the way of redemp- 
tion by precept, but by example; he gave his own body and blood 
as the last expiatory sacrifice for all the sin of squandered blood 
and mangled flesh, and offered to his disciples wine and bread for 
their daily meal: “Taste this alone in remembrance of me.” 
This is the unique sacrament of the Christian faith ; in observing 
it, the whole teaching of the Redeemer is fulfilled. With what a 
pang of conscience does the Christian Church pursue this teaching 
without ever being able to follow it in its purity, although, taken 
seriously, it should embody the most comprehensive essence of 
Christianity. It has been transformed to a symbolical action of 
her officiating priests, and while its proper meaning is proclaimed 
only in the ordination of occasional fasts, its strict observance is 
relegated to a few religious orders, who exercise it more in the 
sense of a renunciation tending to humility than in that of a 
means of health for body and soul. 

Perhaps the one impossibility, that of all the professors of this 
faith following strictly this ordinance of the Redeemer by com- 
pletely abstaining from animal food, may be taken as the essential 
reason of the early degeneration of the Christian religion as a 
Christian Church. But to admit this impossibility is as much as 
to recognise the inevitable downfall of the human race. Called 
to lift up a state founded on robbery and violence, the Church, 
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in consonance with the spirit of history, must have seen that the 

most successful method to adopt was to attain the mastery of 

state and kingdom. In order thus to subjugate to herself the - 
falling nations, she needed the assistance of terror, and the 

peculiar circumstance that Christianity could be traced in descent 

from Judaism placed in her hands the necessary bugbear. In 

this religion of the Jews a tribal God of an insignificant people 

had promised his people the future dominion of the whole earth, 

and all that in it moves and breathes, if only they observed his 

commands, the strict fulfilment of which would preserve their 

exclusive rights as against all the other nations of the world. In 

recompense for this segregation from the rest of the human race, 

hated and despised by all, without inbred productive power, and 

only battening upon the spoils of universal corruption, this nation 

would probably, in the course of forced migrations, have dis- 

appeared as completely as have the greatest and noblest of 

peoples before them; Islam, for instance, seemed specially chosen 

to carry out the work of complete extinction of Judaism, for it 

appropriated to itself the Jewish God as creator of heaven and 

earth in order by fire and sword to exalt him as the one and only 

god of all that lives. It would seem, however, that the Jews 

could afford to laugh at this usurpation of a share in the world- 

dominion of their Jehova, since they, on the other hand, had a 

share in an elaboration of the Christian religion which was well 

calculated in course of time to deliver into their hands this 

religion itself with all its resultant world-mastery, culture, and 

civilisation. For the starting-point of this astounding train of 
events was ready for them in the historical fact—that Jesus of 
Nazareth was born in a corner of out-of-the-way Judza. 

Instead of seeing in so lowly an origin an evidence that no 
city of the ruling and highly-cultured nations of those days could 
be a fitting birth-place for the redeemer of the poor, but only this 
Galilee, contemned of the Jews themselves, by very reason of 
its seeming lowest degradation, could be called to be the cradle 
of the new belief, it appeared to the first believers, poor shep-. 
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herds and peasants, the thralls of Jewish law, an imperative 
necessity to trace the descent of their Saviour from the royal 
stem of David, as though in justification of his bold assault upon 
every Jewish ordinance. Though it be more than doubtful 
whether Jesus himself was of the Jewish stock, since the dwellers 
in Galilee were despised by the Jews on account of their hybrid 
origin, we may gladly leave this point, with all that relates to the 
historical appearance of the Redeemer, to the historian, who for 
his part declares that ‘“‘ he can have nothing to do with a sinless 
Jesus.” It is sufficient for our purpose to deduce the corruption 
of the Christian religion from the help it sought of Judaism for 
propping up its dogmas. As we have before suggested, it is 
from this source that the Church derived its potentiality of 
might and mastery. Wherever Christian hosts, even beneath the 
banner of the cross, were called forth to robbery and blood- 
shedding, it was not the All-Sufferer whose name was invoked, but 
Moses, Joshua, Gideon, and all the other champions of Jehovah 
who fought for the Israelitish race, were the names whose invoca- 
tion was required to fire the spirit of carnage; of this the history 
of the English Puritan wars gives us a marked example, throwing 
a vivid light upon the whole Old-Testament development of the 
English Church. How, without this interpolation of the old 
Jewish spirit and its enthronement by the side of that of the pure 
Christian evangel, were it possible to the Church, down to our 
own time, to lay claim to the “civilised world” whose peoples, armed 
to the teeth for mutual extermination, squander the fruits of peace 
in order, at the first summons of their commanders, to fall methodi- 
cally upon each other’s throats? Clearly it is not Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer, whose example our reverend chaplains commend 
to the assembled battalions ere going into action; nay, though 
they call on him, they cannot but mean Jehova, Jahve, or one of 
the Elohim, who hated all other gods beside himself, and would 
fain see their downfall at the hands of his chosen people. 

If we seek now to probe below the surface of our boasted 
civilisation we find that it is made to do duty for the never fully- 
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blossomed spirit of the Christian religion, using the latter merely 
for the veneering of a compromise between brutality and cowardice. 
We may regard it as a characteristic feature of this civilisation that 
the Church delivered over her death-doomed heretics to the tem- 
poral power, with the recommendation that in the fulfilment of her 
verdict no bloodshed should take place, while she had no such 
injunction to give against the burning at the stake. It is the fact 
that in this bloodless manner the mightiest and noblest spirits of 
the people were rooted out, and, reft of these, the people were 
taken into the tender care of civilising powers, who, aping on their 
side the example of the Church, have substituted what our modern 
philosophers call the aés¢vact destruction by bullet and cannon-ball 
for the concrete wounds of sword and spear. And if the sight of 
a steer offered on the altars of the gods were an object of our 
horror, so in our tidy, water-deluged slaughter-houses a daily 
blood-bath is concealed from the gaze of those who at their mid- 
day meal shall feast in comfort on the limbs of murdered domestic 
animals dressed up beyond all recognition. 

While all our States have been founded upon violence and 
the subjugation of the original inhabitants, and while the latest 
conqueror has always seized upon the soil and taken it as heredi- 
tary possession for himself and his descendants,—whereof England 
still offers us a remarkable example,—on the other hand, the sloth 
and degeneration of the ruling races has ever offered the means 
to a gradual effacement of the barbaric appearance of such unequal 
division of property. Money at last could buy the land from its 
indebted owner and confer upon its purchaser identical rights 
with those of the original conqueror ; thus the Jew now bargains 
with the youthful heir for the possession of the world, while the 
Jurist seeks with the Jesuit to find a common platform of agree- 
ment as to the Rights of Man. But, alas! this peaceful semblance 
is shadowed by the curse that no man trusts his neighbour, for the 
right of might still reigns supreme in every mind, and every mutual 
accommodation of the nations is held possible only under the 
guidance of politicians who follow wakefully the Machiavellian 
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maxim : ‘“ What thou wouldst not he to thee should do, that let 
thy nearest neighbour rue!” It isin this wise that we must find 
it quite consonant with the root-idea of maintenance of the State 
that its corporate embodiments, our royal masters, attire themselves 
in military uniforms whenever they desire to give a princely glitter 
to ceremonial functions, although their trappings, now cut down 
to the merest exigencies of practical use, but ill beseem men’s 
frames more suited to the noble dress of dispensers of the law. 

When thus we see that our complex civilisation cannot be 
patched up by a mere veiling of our utterly unchristian origin, and 
that the Gospel to which we are sworn in our youngest youth 
cannot be called upon for explanation, to say nothing of justifica- 
tion, of this civilisation, we must admit that our present condition 
is-truly a triumph of the enemy of the creed of Christ. 

Whoever is convinced of this must also perceive how it is 
that in like manner an even deeper downfall is witnessed in the 
byways of civilisation, mental culture. Might may civilise, but 
culture must spring from the soil of peace, as its very name pro- 
claims the tending of the natural soil. From this soil of peace 
alone, belonging only to the active labour of the people, have 
sprung from all time knowledge, sciences, and arts, nourished by 
religions that spoke to the heart of the people. But the brute 
force of the conqueror approaches these sciences and arts of peace 
and tells them, “ Whatsoever of you may be of use for war's 
material, let it prosper; whatsoever not, away with it.” Thus 
we see that the law of Mohammed has become the foundation- 
stone of our civilisations ; we have only to glance at our sciences 
and arts to see how they flourish under it! Let there arise any- 
where some man of brilliant intellect, whose heart is in his work ; 
the sciences and arts of civilisation soon brush him from their 
path ; for the eternal question is: “Art thou of use or not to a 
heartless and ignoble civilisation?” With regard to the so-called 
“natural sciences,” especially Physics and Chemistry, our War 
Offices are alive to the probability that by them may be found 
many a new and powerful engine of destruction, though unfor- 
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tunately it may not be possible as yet to discover a means of 
stopping frost or hailstorms. These sciences are therefore treated 
with especial favour. The degrading diseases of our culture call 
forth in our physiological laboratories all the disgraceful exhibi- 
tions of speculative vivisection; but the State protects them, 
under the plea of adopting a ‘Scientific standpoint.” The ruin 
which a Latin renaissance of Greek art has brought upon all 
hopes of a sound development of the culture of a Christian people, 
is emphasized and extended every year by a blindly staggering 
Philology, which complacently mints fresh coins for the use of the 
guardians of the ancient law of the right of the strongest; and 
finally all branches of art are dragged into the procession, if only 
they appear to be of service in shutting from our eyes the dis- 
concerting sight of misery. Distraction! Dissipation! but no 
gathering,* except at best it be a money-collection for the 
sufferers by fire and flood for whom our war-chests have no 
spare gold. 

And this is the world for which men go on painting and 
making music! In the galleries Raphael is ever more admired 
and explained, and his “Sistine Madonna” remains the greatest 
masterpiece to the eyes of the connoisseur. Beethoven also is 
heard in our concert-halls ; but if we ask ourselves what echo a 
Pastoral Symphony can find in the hearts of the modern public, 
the question, seriously and earnestly considered, brings us to 
thoughts which have more and more importunately pressed upon 
the author of this treatise, and which he will now attempt to detail 
to his readers, provided that the assumption of the degradation to 
which the human race has fallen have not already forced them to 
recoil in horror from the further journey. 


* It is impossible to find an English equivalent for the play of words—Zers- 
treuung and Sammlung ; the former meaning scattering, and thus a distraction of 
one’s thoughts by means of amusements, &c., while the latter means codlecting, 
é.g., concentration of thought and reflection, also association for some mutual 
obiect.— Zvrans/ator. 











As forming part of the trans- 
actions of the Wagner Society, 
NOTES. our readers will perhaps 
forgive us for annexing the 
following extract from Zhe Musical World 
of March 3oth. Our excuse for publishing 
the review must be that the subject dealt 
with, however insufficiently treated by the 
lecturer, is of considerable interest to all 
friends of our cause, and has given rise 
to many spiteful aspersions upon Wagner’s 
character by critics who would seem to 
prefer that a great genius like Wagner 
should either starve or steal, but by no 
means accept, much less ask for, pecuniary 
assistance in keeping alive the brain and 
heart without whose sustenance the world 
would have been robbed of the most 
remarkable artistic creations of modern 
times :— 

“On Friday, March 1sth, Mr. Ellis 
lectured at Trinity College, Mandeville- 
place, on the letters of Wagner and Liszt. 
The lecturer showed by various extracts 
from the letters how completely Wagner 
was absorbed in the task of artistic 
creation, how lovable and genial (with all 
his little temporary outbursts of trouble- 
bred petulance) was his character, and 
how entirely his nature vibrated to the 
great chord of Mother Nature herself. 
He went on to point out the inestimable 
value of these letters as showing the 
meaning of the dramatis persone and the 
scenic situations of Wagner’s earlier works, 
and advised every manager, before again 
preparing Lohengrin or Tannhduser for 
the stage, to consult the numerous 
directions scattered through this mine of 
information. After dwelling upon the 
debt of gratitude due by the artistic world 
to Liszt’s indomitable energy and tact in 
spreading Wagner’s name throughout the 
Continent, to the fatherly care with which 
he undertook the difficult task of attempt- 


ing reconciliation between Wagner and. 


the ruling princes, and to Liszt’s open- 
handed generosity, Mr. Ellis proceeded 
to analyse the now famous ‘money- 


letters.’ He showed that of the 314 
letters comprised in these two volumes, 
only 27 by Wagner bore upon money, and 
this through a period of 12 years of want 
and misery, when Wagner was as yet but 
little known, and when his exile from his 
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fatherland precluded him from suitably 
working for a living. Of these 27 Mr. 
Ellis pointed out that only 12 could be 
regarded as direct appeals to Liszt’s own 
purse, the remaining 15 being letters 
asking Liszt to make arrangements with 
publishers for purchase of his scores or 
advances upon his Aonoraria, or with art 
lovers for a decent subsidy. Mr. Ellis 
read one letter from Wagner in which it 
appeared that he was absolutely without 
firewood or bread, and then asked his 
audience what any one of them would 
have done in the circumstances but 
appeal to some tried and trusty friend for 
help. Here was a man whose breast and 
brain were bursting with a giant prodigy 
of art—an art full fifty years in advance 
of his generation—and it was scandalous 
on the part of some newspaper writers, 
whose own ease and comfort were assured, 
to stigmatize these letters as the ‘cry of 
the horse-leech.’ The lecturer stated 
that he had considered it a duty on the 
part of the Society to probe this matter, 
and he could only thank the courage of 
Madame Wagner for having laid bare the 
whole correspondence to the world, and 
thus courted a verdict which no fair- 
minded critic could give but in the sense 
of complete acquittal.” 


= oo 


On Wednesday evening, May rst, at 
Trinity College, Mandeville-place, Mr. 
Louis N. Parker read a paper before the 
Wagner Society, entitled “ Confessions of 
a Wagnerian. Those among the audience 
who came expecting to hear a recanta- 
tion after the manner of Mr. Friedrich 
Nietszche were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Parker touched ina very light 
and gossipy style upon such widely- 
dissimilar topics as provincial audiences, 
Bayreuth audiences, cuts, musical litera- 
ture, old librettos, prima donnas, and 
musical education; and concluded with 
an account of what we must, for want of 
a better word, describe as his conversion. 
These points were illustrated with anec- 
dotes and instances, and the paper seemed 
to find great favour with the audience. 
But by no means its least merit was that 
it provoked some excellent speeches from 
Messrs. Armbruster, Jacques, Mosely, and 
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Praeger. Mr. Armbruster gave his hearers 
the benefit of most interesting details of 
the Bayreuth performances. Mr. Jacques, 
taking musical literature as his foint 
@’appui, warmly advocated the publication 
by the Society of an authoritative text- 
book explaining Wagner’s theories in a 
popular manner; while Mr. Mosely 
referred eloquently to the loss sustained 
by the Society, owing to the death of 
Mr. Carl Rosa, and spoke in graceful 
terms of the lectyre they had just heard. 
Mr. Parker closed the proceedings by 
thanking his audience for their reception 
of him, and congratulated them on being 
rewarded for their patience in listening to 
him by the privilege of hearing the other 
speakers. Such evenings as the above 
are of great benefit to the Society ; for, 
though in print they may have rather the 
appearance of the bugbear, “‘ mutual ad- 
miration,” they are in reality the means 
of bringing about many an animated dis- 
cussion, in which the views of different 
speakers must necessarily become widened 
and more catholic. 

RICHTER CONCERTS.—These concerts 
commenced on the 6th of May, and 
maintain ‘their unequalled standard of 
excellence. It would be impossible to 
desire a more masterly rendering of the 
overture to Die Meistersinger than that 
by Dr. Hans Richter’s orchestra at the 
first concert of the series. At the second, 
on the 13th, a singularly happy combina- 
tion was effected ; Beethoven’s Zeonora 
overture united to Wagner’s Charfreitags- 
sauber by means of Mozart's Prague sym- 
phony. The manly force, and we might 
almost say gloom, of the overture was as 
though led by the hand of a child to the 
singular work of Wagner, in which man- 
hood and guileless innocence seem com- 
bined. Beethoven and Mozart appeared 
each in his own chief characteristic, while 
Wagner’s music showed the manner in 
which such different features can be com- 
bined. It was strange to notice how the 
man who has so often been accused of 
* formless void ” in his music had breathed 
forth in this “ Good-Friday’s spell” the 
strains of deepest emotion and most per- 
fect peace in a form which can only be 
regarded as the acme of symmetry and 


the ideal of living grace of movement. 
Contrasted with the titanic mould of the 
overture and the almost childish sim- 
plicity of the symphony, this Charfreitags- 

seemed to show how thoroughly 
the music of Wagner is capable of ex- 
pressing at once the most moving and 
the most reposeful sides of human nature. 

The Richter Concert of June 24th will 
be given in conjunction with the Wagner 
Society. A special programme has been 
arranged, and will consist entirely of 
Wagner’s music, including extracts from 
all the Master’s Music-Dramas in chrono- 
logical order, from Rienzi to Parsifal, 
concluding with the “Gral scene” from 
the first act of Parsifal. Every member 
of the Society who has paid his subscrip- 
tion (21s.) will receive one Stall ticket 
gratis. Members are requested to book 
their seats at Mr. N. Vert’s office, 6, Cork- 
street, Burlington-gardens, W., by the rst 
of June. 

* & * 

THE performances at Bayreuth this 
year will take place on the following 
dates :— 

Parsifal (nine times), 21st, 25th, and 
28th July; rst, 4th, 8th, rrth, 15th, and 
18th August. Conductor, Herr Hermann 
Levi. 

Tristan und Isolde (four times), 22nd 
and 29th July; sth and 12th August. 
Conductor, Herr Felix Mottl. 

Die Meistersinger (five times), 24th, 
31st July; 7th, 14th, and r7th August. 
Conductor, Dr. Hans Richter. 

Tickets (£1 for each performance) may 
be obtained from Messrs. Chappell & Co., 
New Bond-street, or from the Verwal- 
tungsrath der Biihnenfestspiele, Bayreuth, 
Bavaria. 

Contrary to current rumours, it is not 
intended to withdraw arsifal from the 
Bayreuth stage after this season; but 
whether the succeeding Festspiel take 
place in 1891 or in 1892, it will comprise 
Parsifal and Tannhduser. 

“A Key to Parsifal,” with thematic 
musical illustrations, translated trom Wol- 
zogen’s exhaustive Zeit/aden, by Mr. W. A. 
Ellis, will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
pell & Co., New Bond-street, in the course 
of a few days ; price 2s., in paper cover. 











